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SHE was a Salvation Army lass but to Trevor King 
she appeared as an angel of hope. Aimlessly he 
had listened to the open-air meeting the Salvation- 
ists conducted in that Australian town. He had fol- 
lowed them to their hall and there his eye fell on 
Judy. He began to attend the meetings regularly 
and made a point of speaking to the young lady 
whenever possible. She filled an empty place in his 
life. They fell in love. 



In his boxing days he had been feather- weight champion of 
New South Wales and was lined up for an Australian title fight 
when the second of two car accidents put an end to his career. He 
was beaten only once in fifty-six professional fights and in the 
return fight with the man who beat him he won convincingly. After 
the first accident in 1954 it took six years for him to get fit enough 
to start seeking honours again in the ring. Three years later another 
accident put him out of the fight game for good. When he re- 
covered he took to gambling. That was a poor substitute for ambi- 
tion. He wanted something to live for. He found it through Judy 
and The Salvation Army. 

He went with them to hold meetings in Parramatta Jail. The 
air of hopelessness that pervaded the place and the enormity of the 



Judy was not the only at- 
traction. He liked the Army, too. 
The meetings conveyed to him a 
sense of purpose. He found that 
Judy and her friends were real 
soldiers. Here was religion with 
a punch. It appealed to Trevor, 
for Trevor was a fighting man. 



the Punch that 
hooked Judy 




problem of their rehabilitation contrasted sharply with 
the Salvationists' vibrant faith. He wanted to see them 
changed, for he himself was now a Salvation 
Army soldier. Here was his call to spend all his 
time in God's service. After their marriage Trevor 
and Judy became Salvation Army officers. 

Captain and Mrs. King are now stationed at 
Maroubra. A few miles away is the Long Bay 
Jail. Four released prisoners spoke for scores of 
their fellows when they told a newsman: "The 
men inside think the world of him. He comes and 
talks to them. He gets a good hearing and we all feel 
better after it. He's different, somehow, from lots of 
other chaplains. He gets through to you. I've seen 
tough men kneel with him and I've seen some cry. 
Trevor met me outside the jail and took me home to 
his place where we talked. His wife cooked break- 
fast for the three of us. She was out in the kitchen 
when another bloke from the jail came in. She gave 
him her breakfast, and I know she didn't have any 
herself. I was so moved that before I left I told Trevor 
I'd like to go into a church — his church." 

Prisons and psychiatric centres, Trevor feels, are 
places to which ministers should give special atten- 
tion. At one centre was a patient given to fits of 
violence, so much so that warders and nurses were 
ever wary of him and well-prepared to defend them- 
selves against his attacks. Trevor used to see him on 
his visits and the man would allow Trevor to read 
him passages from the Bible. 

On a recent visit, the warders warned him not to 
approach the man as he was in a particularly vicious 
mood. Trevor ignored their advice. "I found him 
locked in an iron cot," he said, "He was sitting with 
his legs dangling between two of the rungs and 1 
knew it was useless attempting to read to him. After 
talking quietly for a while I placed my hand on the 
man's head, closed my eyes and prayed to God to 
give him comfort, 

"I felt something like an electric shock travel 
down my arm resting on the man's head and when 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

{SALVATIONISTS are interest- 
ed not only in encourag- 
ing people to share in their 
meetings — and if you want 
an idea of the wide variety 
offered, study the account on 
page eight of the activities 
of "The Awakeners" — but 
they are glad for anybody to 
share in their operations. For 
most people this means mak- 
ing a contribution to the funds 
as in the recent Red Shield 
Appeal. But more and more 
non-Salvationists are helping 
to collect the funds — giving 
their time as well as their 
money. Read on page four- 
teen what hundreds of them 
did at Scarborough. 

It is a fact that people be- 
come aware of God's pres- 
ence not only when they par- 
ticipate in a service of wor- 
ship — as did Darkie Hutton 
(see page sixteen] — but also, 
and sometimes more so, 
when they engage in self- 
denying activities in order to 
further God's work. This, an- 
chored by a habit of daily 
private prayer, as described 
on page five, can lead even 
those who feel that they are 
not religious by nature into a 
knowledge of God in their 
lives. 

Don't miss the front page 
story of an ex-convict when 
he shared a meal in a Chris- 
tian home. God is still found 
in unexpected places. 




SHARING — Members of the Army's 
advisory boards In Canada make a 
tremendous contribution to it in time 
and money. Typical of these is Mr. 
R. G. Meech, of Toronto, seen (above) 
with Commissioner Clarence Wiseman, 
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EDITORIAL: 



Mennonites and Rechabites 



AN the question of what we call "separation 
^ from the world" Salvationists will have some 
sympathy with the Mennonlties of Waterloo. 
Traditionally we have always held some rigid 
rules about home training and, even though 
these may not be so strictly observed today, 
some Christians would still call us narrow. 

These Old Order Amlsh Mennonites have 
had a brush with the Ontario Legislature on the 
question of their children's education. The law 
requires young people to stay at school till they 
are sixteen. The parents have taken advantage 
of a loophole which permits schooling to end 
at fourteen years of age If the children's services 
are needed on the family farm. The education 
authorities want this section of the Schools Ad- 
ministration Act repealed. Representatives of 
two sects — about 10% of the Mennonites in the 
Waterloo area— appeared before a Standing 
Committee on Education to press that the clause 
remain. The appeal was disallowed. 

The Committee can justify their decision see- 
ing that these Mennonites admit that their farms 
could manage without the children for the two 
extra years; that, in fact, the parents are using 
the law in the interest of religious aims for 
which it was never intended. They are out to 
protect their children from pernicious teen-age 
influences In a materialistic and permissive 
society. They are quite frank about this. Their 
brief to the Committee stated: "We believe that 
the early teen years are a valuable time for 
teaching religion, apprenticeship in agriculture, 
and responsibility to the brotherhood and 
family. We believe that the Lord hus blessed us 
with our children and that it is our duty and 
responsibility to teach them the ways of honesty, 
integrity, simple living and the fear of God." 

It has to be conceded that these Mennonites 
have managed to raise their children to be more 



law-abiding and hard-working than have a 
good many parents whose values are more 
tuned to modern society. They are trying hard 
to contain their solid, simple scale of values 
surrounded by a rising tide of sophisticated 
ideas and moral confusion. They may appear 
old-fashioned, but they deserve the same respect 
as was accorded the Rechabites (Jeremiah 35) 
who made a similar stand. 

In the Army's ceremony for the dedication of 
children the parents are required to promise to 
keep from their child "every influence likely to 
injure him". Some of these influences are spec- 
ifically named and reflect views shared by Men- 
nonite and Salvationist alike. But there is a pro- 
viso. It is "as far as you can". Here is a recogni- 
tion of this tension between private principles 
and public pressures. 

Home is only one of the factors shaping the 
lives of young people. There is society itself with 
its muddled values; there is the commer/cial ex- 
ploitation of youth's immaturity and there is the 
school, where success is generally indicated in 
terms of position and prosperity rather than in 
community service. 

Insulation from worldly influences becomes 
increasingly impractical. Knowledge whether 
through college, books or television, exposes 
young people to good as well as evil. Insulation 
may have been a satisfactory solution for the 
sons of Rechab. In these days it can only be "as 
far as you can". 

The best protection for young people is the 
development of an appetite for that which is 
wholesome and for discovering and nurturing 
the best in the people around them — love for 
God and love for souls. This is created in the 
truly Christian home and parents have a duty 
to resist, as far as they can, any adverse influ- 
ences from without. 



The Punch that hooked Judy 



I opened my eyes a change had 
come over him. His expression 
was mild and his body had re- 
laxed. I lowered the side of the 
cot, took him by the arm and 
walked with him through the 
ward. The nurses and warders 
just stood and gaped. 

"I led him through the cor- 
ridors right up to the superin- 
tendent's office and walked in 
with the patient. 

"The superintendent looked 
startled, then exclaimed, 'A 
miracle!' 

"Yes, it was he who said it 
and he is an atheist." 

On one occasion when selling 
"The War Cry" as most Salva- 
tion Army Captains do, Trevor 
went into the bar of a hotel. 
A man drinking there sported 
him and immediately tried to 
duck out of the door. Trevor 
grabbed him by the arm and 
the man began to tremble. 

"I had recognized him in- 
stantly," he says. "A few years 
ago in my gambling days he 
had pulled a knife on me, stab- 
bing me in the shoulder and 
slashing me down the right 
cheek to the bone. I told the 



man that I would not hurt him, 
but asked him to go with me to 
the yard outside. He was fright- 
ened and was reluctant to go, 
but saw he had no alternative. 

"Drinkers in the bar knew the 
story and followed us out, no 
doubt expecting to see some ac- 
tion. In the yard I said to the 
fellow, 'I told you I wouldn't 
hurt you, but I want you to do 
one thing. Get down on your 
knees and pray with me.' 

"And together we knelt and 
prayed and those tough men 
stood silently around and bent 
their heads. It was wonderful to 
see the power of prayer." 

And it is prayer that is behind 
the punch in Trevor's new-style 
fighting. As we have said, it be- 
gan when he hooked Judy. No 
boxer ever won the title of hus- 
band with a knockout blow. It 
is always by the gentle power 
of love. 

Physical prowess, financial 
enterprise and other means, de- 
vious or honest, can gain much 
in this world, but the highest 
achievements are in the "battle 
for souls" which Salvationists 
call the constant endeavour to 
turn men from darkness to light 



Continued jrom. 
front page 

by praying for them and caring 
for them. This kind of love is of 
God. 

Trevor and Judy King are in 
the forefront of the battle 
around Maroubra and Long Bay. 
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Say Hallelujah — 1 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

T*0 William Booth, a man 
who saw too many 
people hopeless and help- 
less, drowning in a veri- 
table sea of misery, there 
came a social service philo- 
sophy which can hardly be 
questioned. 

Said he: "It is manifest 
to first pull out the drown- 
ing man; having pulled 
him out the next thing to 
do is restore him to life; 
and having restored him 
to life, manifestly he must 
be put where he can use 
that life to the full, with- 
out fear of returning to the 
sea of misery." 

GEORGE KNOWLTON 
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The War Cry 
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Are 
you a 

Klink 
or a 

Hogan? 

What is the attraction of "Hogan's 

Heroes"? Is there a deeper reason 

why people enjoy Klink and Hogan? Read 

this article and become a 

"prisoner of love". 

"JUST a moment, sir. Let me help you!" 
What the unsuspecting Colonel Klink 
(Werner Klernperer) doesn't know is that 
Hogan's apparent helpfulness is, in reality, a 
planned hindrance. Does Klink ever "catch 
on"? Of course not. If he did, that would 
be the end of the situation-comedy series 
which is watched weekly by TV viewers 
across the country. 

The exaggerated stupidity of the Com- 
mandant of Stalag XIII and the over- 
emphasized informality of the camp's senior 
prisoner and his men, helps to bring out the 
humourous side of what normally would be 
an unbearable situation. It doesn't seem to 
trouble "Hogan's Heroes" fans that Colonel 
Hogan (played by Bob Crane') leads a 
double life — we know that he is the director 
of underground sabotage for Allied Head- 
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For Sinners only! 



ACCORDING to popular religious legend St. 
-'*■ Peter is the one who stands at the pearly 
gates and either lets you in, to enjoy the eternal 
bliss of heaven, or thumbs down and off you go 
to the other place. Whatever Peter is doing now 
(and we really don't know) there's no doubt 
that he's come a long way for a fellow who spent 
the early part of his life catching and cleaning 
fresh-water fish. 

One thing about Peter, though, he didn't have 
a swelled head and he was no stuffed shirt. For 
instance, there was this guy named Cornelius who 
invited Peter to his house because he, and his 
friends, wanted to hear about the new Way to 
God. When Peter walked in the house Cornelius 
flopped down on his knees and began to worship 
Peter! Was he embarrassed! "Stand up, Cornelius, 
I am a human being too", said Peter, grabbing 
him by the hand and pulling him to his feet. 

Down-to-earth was Peter, and not at all fond 
of lavish and unnecessary display. These char- 
acteristics make me wonder what he thinks of 
the latest bit of religious archaeological news. 

A church has announced, "We have found the 
bones of St. Peter. We are reasonably certain that 
bones which were dug up near a church belong 
to the revered apostle". 

Perhaps the short-tempered apostle would agree 
with William Shakespeare. William wrote the fol- 




Werner Klernperer (left) and Bob Crane 

quarters as well as a prisoner-of-war. This 
is all part of the plot. 

If the personalities shown were just fig- 
ments of script-writers' imagination, I doubt 
if the series would have the same success. 
But today we see the Colonel Klinks — those 
who have become inflated with their own 
importance and, because of this personality 
defect, respond easily to flattery from any 
direction. Such people will do anything to 
keep their position in society, but really they 
are basically insecure and they try to hide 
this with a mask of seeming confidence and 
competence. When you get to know them, 
it doesn't take long to see the crumbling 
foundations of fear and uncertainty. Most 
of the "Khnks" subconsciously realize this 
but they are afraid to face Up to the situa- 
tion. What usually happens is that they con- 



lowing words and had them placed on his tomb 
at Stratford-on-Avont 

Good friend, for Jesu's sake forbear 

To dig the dutf enclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

He knew that the people who are so passionately 
concerned with the study of history seldom make 
history. In his shaping of history he believed, 
and wanted other people to believe, that his works 
were more important than his bones. 

That's why I'm not at all happy about an 
undue interest in the bones under the church, no 
matter to whom they belong. When church peo- 
ple are more interested in the bones of the past 
than in the pressing needs of the present then 
the Church is in trouble. Mind you, Peter's bones 
won't cause the disturbance that his words still 
evoke. The relatively placid academic discussion 
about archaeological authenticity might be a safe 
haven for those who are frightened to venture 
into the real bloody, sweaty world of lust, greed 
and inner rottenness. 

The Church of Jesus Christ should not be an 
exclusive club for wcak-kneedj pseudo-thinkers. 
It should be the birthplace of new men and 
women who are ordinary enough in life but 
extraordinary in their capacity of obedience to 
God. 

"Forget about my bones," shouts Peter from the 
so-called pearly gates, "and become involved In 
the concerns of my Lord." After all, Jesus is the 
Lord of the living, not of the dead! 

—JEREMIAH 
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tinue on in their make-believe world until, 
in a moment of extreme pressure, the faulty 
foundations collapse and reality stares them 
in the face with sudden harshness. 

But what about the Colonel Hogans? Ah, 
now you're talking! These are the "nice- 
guy" types — smart but with a sense of hu- 
mour and a casual, easy manner. True- 
but they live a double life as well. There 
are many "Hogans" in the world. The ex- 
treme types are the "confidence men" who, 
posing under various guises, manage to 
"con" money from the suckers. Quite often 
the victims of the racket will say, "But he 
(or she) was such a nice person!" If wc 
look deep inside, we have something of the 
Colonel Hogan about us too. Quite often 
we appear to be one person when, in 
reality, we are quite another. The hard- 
headed business man is the doting father. 
The soft-spoken receptionist is the harsh- 
speaking daughter. 

The great tragedy 

The great tragedy of the "Klinks" and 
the "Hogans" become clearly evident when 
these personality defects maim and warp 
the outlook on life. Quite often the "Klinks" 
struggle for the elusive goal of prestige and 
give no thought at all for God. To become 
involved in the life of Jesus Christ makes 
the various masks of fear, hostility and re- 
jection obsolete. The false image of life gives 
way to an inner strength of personality 
which can come from God alone. 

But what about the "Hogans"? Well, they 
will no longer have to lead double lives. 
What they really are and what they appear 
to be will be the same, for their lives would 
be consistent. You see, God at the centre 
makes all the difference. 

Sure there is fun in looking at the es- 
capades of Klink and Hogan and many 
people like nothing better than to sit in 
front of the television and laugh or groan 
at the incredible actions of this highly im- 
probable pair. In real life, however, the 
"Klinks" and the "Hogans" are not so 
amusing. In fact, it just might be disastrous. 
If you must wear a label (and most people 
do), then be Christ's man or Christ's 
woman. Become a "Christian". Let Jesus 
Christ live at the centre of your life. You 
will be glad you became His "prisoner of 
love".— P. W. 
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fTTHREE things that endure (says 
■*■ Paul) are faith, hope and love. 
Whoever wrote Hebrews agrees with 
him. He hints at that when discuss- 
ing how to worship (10:22-24) and 
then goes on to devote the balance 
of the book to these virtues. In the 
first seven chapters we were shown 
the more excellent name of Jesus, 
and in the next three chapters we 
saw the more excellent ministry of 
Jesus. The final three chapters fol- 
low smoothly as they magnify the 
more excellent experience of the be- 
liever in Jesus. 

To outline what lies ahead, then, 
we have: 

Chapter 11 — For the believer in 
Christ, better achievements by faith. 

Chapter 12 — For the believer in 
Christ, better endurance through 
hope. 

Chapter 13 — For the believer in 
Christ, a better overflow of love. 
Now, for an advance analysis of 
chapter 11, we suggest the following: 



day; he saw it, and was glad" (John 
8:56). So it seems clear that the 
Old Testament men of faith realized 
that the blood of animal sacrifices 
was of value only as a token of His 
sacrifice which was to come. And 
that is exactly the point of all that 
has been said in the first ten chap- 
ters of Hebrews. We can appreciate 
the force of the writer's argument 
that Jesus is better in Person (chap- 
ters 1 to 7) and in ministry (chap- 
ters 8 to 10), if we can catch the 
longing for fulfilment which throbs 
through chapter 11. 
Faith Explained (11:1-3): 

As believers today, we now enjoy 
blessings which the patriarchs could 
only anticipate. An experience of 
Christ is that "better thing" for 
which they could only wait, but 
which we possess (11:40). The author 
is completely consistent with the total 
message of Hebrews in declaring that 
life under the New Covenant is bet- 
ter than it ever was under the Old. 



IN CHRIST, BETTER ACHIEVEMENTS BY FAITH 

I Faith Expecting vs. 39, 40 

II Faith Explained vs. 1- 3 

III Faith Exemplified vs. 4-38 

a. Faith pleasing God ( 4- 6) 

b. Faith obeying God ( 6, 8) 

c. Faith anticipating (tf -23) 

d. Faith separating (23-29) 

e. Faith triumphing (30-35a) 

f. Faith enduring (35a-38) 




We place the last verses first in our 
outline after a good deal of ponder- 
ing. For me, the problem with the 
last three chapters of Hebrews, one 
which bothered me for years, was 
simply this: what connection has the 
material here, beautiful as it is, with 
the earlier message of Hebrews? I 
found a clue in 11:39 and 40. 
Faith Expecting (11:39, 40): 

"These all" are notable Old Testa- 
ment characters. The whole chapter 
consists of a survey of certain aspects 
of their lives. Though not all wor- 
shipping at the tabernacle (several of 
them lived before tabernacle-worship 
was instituted), they were all familiar 
with an approach to God on the 
basis of an animal sacrifice. And all 
of them found such an approach 
lacked something. Like those who 
religiously observed the Day of 
Atonement, they found it could not 
make them "perfect" (compare 10:1 
with 11:40). They did not know the 
more excellent ministry of Christ. 
It is this lack which Hebrews implies 
by the statement that they "received 
not the promise". 

But here is the vital point: they 
possessed the promise, and believed it. 
Their faith reached out and fixed 
itself in the future; they lived with 
their eyes on the fulfilment. Because 
of that, they obtained a good report, 
or to quote Williams translation, they 
"won God's approval" (vs. 2, 39). 

However dimly they foresaw Christ, 
they knew something of His future 
coming. The prophets kept directing 
their attention to the eastern horizon, 
the dawn of a new age. Jesus said 
that Abraham "rejoiced to see my 

Page Four 



The humblest Christian today may 
claim a fellowship with God which 
neither Abraham nor David nor Isaiah 
ever knew. 

That is not to say, however, that 
there are no similarities between their 
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faith and ours. If that were the case, 
there would be no possibility of a 
comparison such as chapter eleven 
makes, no lessons for us in the lives 
of the ancient heroes of faith. Rather, 
we see here again between Old and 
New Testaments the principles of 
continuity and contrast. 

Contrast: The whole of chapter 
eleven may be looked upon as a 
commentary on 10:38, the quotation 
from Habakkuk, "The just shall live 
by faith". Some interpretations of 
chapter eleven seek to show that these 
Old Testament people, while they 
lived, lived by faith. I think that 
misses the point. The author is not 
merely saying that they did live, but 
that they will live. 

For example, because of his faith 
Abel, though dead, still speaks. That 
is to say that he, being righteous 
through faith while on earth, now 
lives and will live, Enoch, too, had 
faith. He did not die, but was taken 
into the presence of God. He lives 
and will live. The same is true of all 
the others. During their lifetime they 
had the promise, but not its fulfil- 
ment. Their perfection was delayed 
until the coming of Christ. But His 
age has now come, and they are in 
it. They are now "just men made 
perfect" (12:23). They lived and 
died in faith, and now they live. They 
now enjoy the blessings of knowing 
Christ, but that did not happen dur- 




ing lifetime on earth, and therein is 
our faith capable of better achieve- 
ments than theirs. 

Continuity: But just as the faith of 
Abel or Abraham or Moses must look 
to the future for its complete ful- 
filment, so must the faith of the 
Christian. While we have access to 
God through Christ, and are in that 
sense perfected (10:14) now, our 
salvation will not be complete until 
the Lord Jesus Christ returns for His 
own. The Hebrew Christians were 
taught to look forward to that, but 
some of them seem to have grown 
weary waiting (10:35-37). Patience is 
called for: it has always been an es- 
sential element in faith. 

The writer to the Hebrews arrived 
at his definition of faith by meditat- 
ing upon the lives of these Old Testa- 
ament heroes, and we shall be in a 
better position to appreciate his 
definition if we do the same. Two 
aspects receive emphasis: 

1. Faith concerns the future. Verse 
1 says that it is "the evidence of 
things hoped for". Note how often 
the word promise in either noun or 
verb form appears in this chapter 
(vs. 9, 11, 13, 17, 39) and of 
course it is obvious that a promise 
has to do with something yet to come. 
"We must bear in mind that faith, 
whatever else it may be, is expecta- 
tion of the fulfilment of promise", 
says F. C. Synge. 

The Jews divided all time into 
two ages; there was this present age, 
wholly bad; and there was the age 
which is to come, the golden age of 
God. It is perhaps to these ages or 
aeons that the writer refers in verse 
3. The Greek word (aion) translated 
"worlds" might more correctly be 
"ages". By faith we understand that 
God created the aeons, the aeon of 
promise and the aeon of fulfilment. 

The ideas of promise and fulfilment 
are prominent here, and shed light on 
the nature of faith. Not only that; 
they strengthen the links between this 
chapter and the earlier part of He- 
brews. For the ideas of type and 
antitype, shadow and reality, prom- 
ise and fulfilment, so pre-eminent in 
all we have studied, all imply belief 
in two aeons, a better age to follow 
this present evil one. 

2. Faith concerns the invisible. It 
is the "evidence of things not seen" 
(v. 1) and gives us insight into the 
power of "things which do not ap- 
pear" (v. 3). The man of faith lives 
by the conviction that eternal reali- 
ties exist of which material things 
are but faint representations (com- 
pare 9:9 and 24). Faith accepts the 
fact of God, and lives on the assump- 
tion that He is leading those who 
trust Him toward a glorious destiny. 
No proof of this can be given, of 
course; if it could, faith would cease 
to be faith. 

The War Cry 
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TO DEVOTIONS 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

Drug addicts and those who 
seek to help them. 



Eternal Father, pitying human efforts to 
find relief or satisfaction through false 
means, bring the troubled and foolish 
into places of light and hope. May we 
who find our joy In Christ and His 
wealth never, through selfish Interests, 
be absent, or too busy, when they 
need us. 



pRAYER is perhaps the most 
personal of expressions of the 
human spirit. If man really be- 
lieves that God understands and 
cares, he will express to God what 
he cannot express to another like 
himself. 

The time, the place and the 
plan will, in the final analysis, be 
ourSj as we move under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in prayer 
development. But in thinking 
about what others have already 
learned of personal prayer, we 
may gain insight beyond what we 
have ourselves experienced. 

New converts often struggle 
through a period of trial and er- 
ror in trying to discover how spir- 
itual nourishment can be ob- 
tained. Older Christians testify to 
years of uncertainty in this mat- 
ter. Our studies of the use of the 
"quiet time" can lead us to more 
effective use of this source of 
help. 

Reality in prayer depends upon 
the degree to which God has in- 
vaded our lives. If He has limited 
access to our lives, there is litde 
prayer or awareness of His pres- 
ence. As He has more and more 
control, there is an increasing 
sense of His nearness. Eventually 
we can come to the place where 
it seems as though we no longer 
pray, but God prays in us ("the 
Spirit himself intercedes for us"). 
One saint said that to him prayer 
meant exposing himself to God's 
action upon him day after day in 
the spirit of joyous co-operation. 

The Time for Devotions 

There are many suggestions as 
to the best time for personal de- 
votions. Some have found the 
morning most helpful; others, 
later in the day; still others con- 
clude the day with prayer as a 
kind of preparation for the next 
day. Some have said that they 
pray "on the run" as they go, but 
experience seems to indicate that 
this eventually leads to more run- 
ning than praying until there is 
no time left to pray. 




The 

MINISTRY 

of 

PRAYER (5) 

BY LIEUT.-COLONEL MIMA RUSSELL 



"Prayer — a personal matter" is considered In this fifth article In a series which 
is designed for group discussion or personal meditation. 



The ability to pray as one 
works seems to be related to re- 
sources derived from the quiet 
time. A period of concentration 
seems necessary in order to be 
able to heed the injunction, "Pray 
without ceasing." 

For many the early morning is 
the best time for prayer. We read 
of the early morning worship of 
Abraham, Moses, Gideon and 
David. They sought the face of 
the Lord, went to the place of the 
Lord, built altars, and gave 
thanks early in the morning. Jesus 
arose "up a great while before 
day" and went into a place alone 
to pray. 

It is good to pray before we 
meet the tasks of the day. 

Later is not soon enough. 
Breakfast may be the most dan- 
gerous of meals. The early morn- 
ing is the time of maximum irri- 
tation as members of the family 
rise late and hurry through nec- 
essary arrangements for the day. 

It is good to pray before we 
meet other people. 



The first person we meet may 
be the one whom we can influ- 
ence. A reply to a question, our 
facial expressions, our questions, 
our chance remarks — these may 
make or mar the day for another 
person. 

It is good to pray before we be- 
come busy or preoccupied. 

If we are too busy to pray, we 
are much too busy. How can we 
do God's work without His direc- 
tion? How much and often do we 
depend upon the judgment of 
our minds, the feelings of our 
hearts, the ideas of others or our 
past experiences and disregard 
the reference possible to God, 
which would help us to move 
with certainty and effectiveness? 

How often God has tried to 
prevent difficulties by a word of 
warning which we have sensed in 
some way but did not heed! And 
what of the times when He has 
wanted to make us strong for 
situations of which He was aware 
and we were not? 

Is the morning of special worth 
to us spiritually? 




The quiet tranquillity of a motionless pond: the faint rustling of the summer 
leaves; a hush of peace which soothes the burdened spirit. Even though the 
beauties of nature are not available to all, peace of soul is God's gift to each. 



"The Lord God hath given me 
the tongue of the learned, that I 
should know how to speak a word 
in season to him that is weary: 
He wakeneth morning by morn- 
ing, He wakeneth mine ear to 
hear as the learned" (Isa. 50:4). 

Are we in danger of missing 
the lesson on how to speak the 
word in season if we do not 
awaken to His voice? 

It is important to have time 
with God, who will guide in de- 
termining the best time for us. 
It may cost something to keep 
our appointments with God — but 
"shall we offer that which costs 
us nothing?" 

We not only ask when we 
should pray, but perhaps how 
long. General Carpenter in speak- 
ing of his personal prayer life gave 
a good rule: "I listen and pray 
until I become aware of Him." 

And should it be thought 
strange if we miss a meal to pray? 
No one thinks it radical to miss a 
meal to catch a train, to go to a 
store, or to make a call. There 
may be times when it is more im- 
portant to pray than it is to eat 
or sleep. 

The Place for Devotions 

Jesus made suggestions along 
this line and by His conduct 
made clear what He taught. He 
went apart, into the desert, into 
a quiet place. And He said, 
"When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut the door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret" (Matt. 6:6). 

A closed place with a shut door 
was the suggestion of Jesus. 

"If Christians do not go apart, 
they will come apart." At times 
it is necessary to get away from 
people — helpful people and need- 
ful people — so that we may re- 
turn with something for them 
from God. 

It was through a shut door 
that Jesus came and said, "Peace 
be with you" (John 20: 26) . This 
same Jesus comes today. 
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Bor scours or Bermuda from Shelley 

Bay Oulpoit and Cedarhlll, and groups 
from Hamilton, Nowlands and Somer- 
set Corps, sixty-five In number hav« 
camp«d during July at the Hallburton 
Scout Reserve. These [ads war* wel- 
comed by Major Joe Craig on arrival 
ar the Toronto (International) Airport. 
Most of these lads were visiting 
Canada for the first lima and shared 
together the thrills of travel, the visit 
to the great city and, above all, On- 
tario's wonderful lake country. This 
venture in Youth Year '68 is a high- 
light for our boys of Bermuda. 

* * * 

TWO GIRL GUIDES FROM JAMAICA, 
sponsored by the guides and brownies 
of the Western Ontario Division, have 
been their guests at Glenhuron Camp. 
The two girls also laured points of 
interest in Ontario. 

* * * 

FIRST REPORTS of the young people of 
our Canadian Service Corps, who have 
been sent to widely scattered and di- 
verse missionary fields, indicate a 
facing of stark realities. Education 
facilities, medical needs, water and 
food problems, lack of personnel, 
shortage of funds, are all evident in 
their first contacts, yet withal there 
is an appreciation of those national 
officers who bravely cope with such 
circumstances — all are mentioned. 
Their request for prayer cannot be put 
aside. We may get along with in- 
sufficient funds but we cannot do 
without the strengthening of the hands 
through prayer. Missionary work is 
primarily to evangelize and prayer is 
a first pre-requlsite. 

* * * 

CAPTAIN DAVID HAMMOND has ac- 
cepted a summer assignment to our 
Red Shield Services in Germany, where 
he is undertaking duly at the Fort 
Anne Reception Centre, at Werl, Ger- 
many. The Defence Department in 
Ottawa confirmed an urgent request 
for this service which required an 
immediate response. Captain Ham- 
mond has been Director of Christian 
Education at Scarborough (Toronto) 
Corps, an experimental appointment 
in line with present day trends, and 
has faithfully given of his time and 
ability with necessary report to the 
Commissioner on this phase of Army 
development. 

* * ♦ 

THE BRENGLE INSTITUTE will again be 
held at the Training College during 
the week of August 21st to September 
1st, Colonel Leslie Pindred as presi- 
dent will have a panel of teachers 
including Lieut.-Colonel Mlna Russell 
|R) of New York, who once again 
will give of her valued experience and 
teaching. Some forty-five officers will 
be in conclave together for the in- 
stitute which will have the Chief Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Colonel Russell for 
the opening session and keynote ad- 
dress. 

* * * 

1968 CONGRESS ARRANGEMENTS are 
progressing. The Southern and Western 
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Ontario Divisions plan to unite for a 
special weekend in Kitchener when 
the New York Staff Band are booked. 
The dates ore October 25th, 26th and 
27th. The Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
location will be at Ottawa, from 
September 27th to 30lh, ted by Major 
Flour Booth. 

* » * 

VOCATION AND COMMITMENT SUNDAY 
is to be introduced in Canada. This 
is a new name for the special Sunday 
formerly designated "Candidates Sun- 
day". It will now not only emphasize 
the call to officership and full-lime 
service, but contain a broader appeal 
for commitment in individual service 
as local officers. All corps sections will 
be Involved during the week prior to 
Sunday, November 3rd, the day fixed 
for this event. 

* * * 

THE SALVATION ARMY CELEBRATES this 
year the centenary of the publication 
of it first periodical. Published in Lon- 
don, England, it was known as "The 
East London Evangelist". Plans are in 
hand for an international exhibition 
of books produced during these years 
which is to be held in the Regent Hall, 
Oxford St., London, England, October 
1 5th to 17th. The multi-lingual struc- 
ture of Salvation Army literature will 
be very evident and provide tremend- 
ous interest. Meanwhile, our own 
Editor-in-Chief for Canada will feature 
this milestone in an appropriate issue 
of "The War Cry". 




Left: On the occasion of Pctcrview's 
(Nfld,) fifty-seventh anniversary, the 
oldest soldier, Brother William Blake, 
lit the candles on the cake, and Sing- 
ing Company Member Doreen Sam- 
son extinguished them. In the picture 
with these comrades arc the corps 
officers, Major and Mrs. E. Nccho. 



Right: Retired Corps Sergeant-Major 
P. LeDrew holds the flag while Lieu- 
tenant David Goulding, Change 
Islands, commissions the new Corps 
Sergeant-Major, Eric Diamond. 




OUTDOOR EVANGELISM 

Visitors from Israel and apartment dwellers hear message 



EXCELLENT attendances con- 
tinue to mark the summer 
series of united salvation meet- 
ings at Windsor Citadel, Ont. 
(Major and Mrs. Robert Marks), 
with increasing numbers being 
recorded each week, many of 
them tourists and visitors. While 
an open-air meeting is held at 
the edge of the Detroit River, 
Salvationists make their way 
through the park distributing 
copies of The War Cry, using this 
means of introduction to invite 
people to take part in the salva- 
tion meeting which follows, held 
in the upper park area. Many ac- 
cept the invitation. 

A local evangelistic group 
united with the corps recently 
when the Rev. Egon Von Keitz, 
of Grace Baptist Church, brought 



the message. Among the many 
present at a Salvation Army 
meeting for the first time were 
three young men, newcomers to 
Canada from Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth and Bethlehem. They signi- 
fied keen interest and showed a 
desire to know more about the 
Saviour and the Army. 

On a recent Sunday morning, 
the band held their open-air 
meeting in a new housing devel- 
opment near the downtown area. 
The response of the residents was 
enthusiastic and the Salvationists 
were urged to return soon. The 
caretaker of one of the apartment 
buildings, hearing of the pending 
return meeting, broadcast this 
news throughout the entire set- 
tlement. 



— Scriptural L^roddword [-^uzzle — 



Where a dash is printed, the missing word is the required 
solution. Biblical references are given, to be used if needed. 



8. 



11 



ACROSS 

1 . Complimented unduly lo 
make Ted falter (9) 

7. The Psalmist said God 
gathered the waters of 
the sea together as one 
141 
Jeduthun prophesied 

give thanks and to 

praise the Lord" (4, 1, 

41 

The Psalmist asked God 

not to chasten him in 

hot this (11) 

1 3. Hannah took her child 
to him (3) 

14. It used to be said these 
should be performed to 
the Lord (5) 

15. We should not do this 
[31 

Paul and Silas were this 
by the brethren unto the 
grace of God (11) 
These bad chicks, when 
unsettled, become little 
grebes (9) 

20. Abaut this time of day 
a great light shone on 
Saul on the Damascus 
road (4) 

21. Walk circumspectly, like 



16. 



18 



the wise " the 

time, because the days 
are evil" |9) 

DOWN 

2. Oil turns north for part 
of the backl (4) 

3. "Satan himself is 

into an angel of light" 
(HI 

4. Full corn appears in it 
(3) 

5. "Having the hid- 
den things of dis- 
honesty" (9) 

6. Mary took a pound of 
ointment of this [9) 

9. The beautiful house 

"where our fathers 

- — — , is burned up" [7, 
4) 

10. There is no this to the 
Lord to save by many 
or by -few (9) 

1 1. The princes dug the well 
at this of the lawgiver 
(9) 

12. Capacity from split 
reams? [5) 

17. Can the Ethiopian change 
his? (4) 

19. Anna, the prophetess, 
was of great this when 
she saw Jesus (3) 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 7. Ps. 33. 8. 1 Chron. 25. 11. Ps. 6. 
13. 1 Sam. 1. 14. Matt. 5. 15. Jas. 1. 16. Acts 15. 20. 
Acts 22. 21. Eph. 5. DOWN: 3: 2 Cor. 11. 4. Mark 4. 5. 
2 Cor. 4. 6. John 12. 9. Is. 64. 10. 1 Sam. 14. 11. Num. 21. 
17. Jer. 13. 19. Luke 2. 
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FORTY YEARS IN SOCIAL WORK A CAREER OF CARING 



Brigadier Gertrude Bradley enters retirement 
after devoted service 

lt/IILES of unbroken prairie sur- 
-L'A rounded the home, built of 
sod, to which, as an infant, Ger- 
trude Bradley was brought from 
Sourisford, Manitoba, by her par- 
ents, who were among the first 
homesteaders of the area. 

Prior to the founding of Ker- 
robert, Saskatchewan, around 



Brigadier Edith Jaler nursed the sick in Africa 
and among Canada's Indians 




1911, it was necessary for the 
pioneers to travel approximately 
one hundred miles to Battleford 
or Scott for necessary supplies. 
This journey was undertaken 
with wagon and oxen and neces- 
sitated the absence of Mr. Brad- 
ley for several days. The chil- 
dren's educational programme 
was delayed for a few years due 
to the absence of schools, but 
they were taught to pray at their 
bedside. 

During her childhood Gertrude 
attended the occasional church 
service conducted at the country 
school-house by a circuit preacher 
or layman. This was the extent 
of her spiritual teaching until 
The Salvation Army opened fire 
in Kerrobert in the early nine- 
teen twenties. 

Her older brother attended the 
meetings and later she was per- 
mitted to accompany him to some 
of them. God spoke to her and 
she soon realized her need of a 
personal Saviour. At the age of 
sixteen, while alone one day at 
the farm, Gertrude was conscious 
of the nearness of God and made 
a definite decision, later making 
a public commitment to God as 
she knelt at the Army Mercy 
Seat. Then, through the medium 
of corps cadetship, she was privi- 
leged to acquire further knowl- 
edge of the Bible and the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of The Sal- 
vation Army. Brigadier Bradley 
entered the Winnipeg Training 
College in 1926 but, due to a seri- 
ous illness, was not commissioned 
until March, 1928. 

Following a three-month field 
appointment at Kamsack, Sask., 
she was transferred to the 
Women's Social Services with ap- 
pointments at Vancouver and To- 

NOTES IN PASSING 

Captain and Mrs, Robert Helherlnglon, 
Terrebonne Heights, Que., have welcomed 
a baby daughter Into their home. 

* * * 

Captain and Mrs. Orvllle Cole, New- 
foundland Provincial Headquarters, have 
welcomed a baby girl Into their home. 

* * * 
Lieutenant Lillian Spence left Toronto 

on Thursday, July 25lh, to proceed to 
her missionary appointment at the 
Howard Institute, Zambia. 

* * * 

Joan Stockley of Twilllngate this year 
received her B.A, Degree. Her B.A. (Edu- 
cation) was received last year. 



ronto Grace Hospitals, work with 
unmarried mothers at Edmonton. 
Calgary, Windsor, Kingston and 
London, and two appointments at 
Regina. Three appointments to 
the Calgary Children's Home 
made a total of fifteen years 
working with the young people. 

In contrast, work with senior 
citizens consisted of appointments 
to Winnipeg, Edmonton and, for 
the past five-and-a-half years, at 
Matson Lodge, Victoria. 

The Women's Social Service 
Secretary (Colonel Mabel Crolly) 
thus commends Brigadier Brad- 
ley's forty years' service in that 
department. "Her understanding 
and sympathy for those under 
her care, whether in a children's 
home, an unmarried mothers" 
home or a home for the aged, has 
marked her service and has re- 
sulted in many being helped to 
see a better way of life." 



BORN in London, Ontario, and 
moving to Calgary at th«> ago 
of three years, the Brigadier re- 
ceived her education in that city, 
including a teacher training 
course. 

Although a second-generation 
Salvationist she was convinced 
of her own personal need of a 
Saviour and became converted at 
the age of fifteen. God's presence 
was very real to her and she was 
unable to quiet His voice- which 
persistently pointed to full-time 
service as a Salvation Army offi- 
cer. After teaching school for 
three years, she entered the 
training college in 1933. 

She served as a corps officer 
for a little more than a year, first 
at Regina Citadel and then at 
Vermilion. While working in this 
Alberta town, she was asked if 
she would teach day school in 
Canyon City. Her answer was, 



VARIED CAREER 

Thumb-nail sketch of the career of Lieut.-Colonel 
and Mrs. Stanley Gennery, now retired 



BORN of Salvationist parents in 
Lowestoft, England, and edu- 
cated in Toronto, Lieut.-Colonel 
Stanley Gennery was converted 
in youth councils conducted by 
Commissioner Wm. J, Richards. 
From the Lisgar Street (Toronto) 
Corps, where he had been a corps 
cadet and a bandsman, he en- 
tered the Davisville Avenue 
training college in 1924. After be- 
coming a Cadet-Sergeant at the 
conclusion of training in 1926 he 
was commissioned Captain and 
appointed to Divisional Head- 



the Training College with the 
Colonel's appointment as Chief 
Side Officer for Men. In 1942 
the then Major and Mrs. Gennery 
were appointed as the first mar- 
ried officers to assume command 
of the Newfoundland Training 
College where a new building 
was purchased and the interna- 
tional system of training estab- 
lished. Nine years later, follow- 
ing participation in an interna- 
tional conference of training of- 
ficers held in London, England, 
General Orsborn appointed the 




Lieut,-C o 1 o n e 1 and 
Mrs. Stanley Gen- 
nery, whose retire- 
ment meeting was re- 
ported in last week's 
issue. 




quarters at Windsor, Ont. Then 
followed a short term in the 
Finance Deparment at Territorial 
Headquarters. Prior to marriage 
in 1933 he spent four years as a 
member of the training college 
staff. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Gen- 
nery emigrated from England at 
an early age, the family settling 
in Hamilton, Ont. It was through 
the influence of a friend whom 
she met at business college that 
Gladys Gaylard began attending 
meetings at Hamilton Temple. 
Conversion was followed by ac- 
tivity as a songster and Young 
People's Singing Company Lead- 
er. Commissioned in 1929, her 
first two corps appointments were 
as assistant at Georgetown and 
Bedford Park (Toronto). Two 
years in the Trade Department 
preceded marriage. 

Further corps appointments at 
Niagara Falls, Kingston, St, 
Thomas and West Toronto occu- 
pied the early years of their mar- 
ried life. Then came a return to 



Major to New Zealand in the 
dual capacity of Training Prin- 
cipal and Divisional Commander 
of the newly formed Metropoli- 
tan Wellington Division. 

Subsequent to their return to 
Canada, Brigadier Gennery was 
assigned once again t o New- 
foundland, now as the first Pro- 
vincial Secretary after the 
island's elevation from its former 
status as a division. 

During their final nine-and-a- 
half years' service Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Gennery has been Divisional 
Commander of the Mid-Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and Western Ontario 
Divisions. 

"There is no question of the 
worth of this couple," says the 
Chief Secretary in a tribute. "The 
maintenance of high principles, 
and unflagging zeal have marked 
their many years of service. They 
are a man and woman of spirit- 
ual stature to whom many owe 
much for their clear counselling 
and words of admonition in the 
Lord." 



"Yi'5, if it is God's will for me, 
but where is Canyon City?" It 
turned out to be a small Indian 
village on the Naas River in 
Northern B.C. 

Canyon City was a lonely post 
in those days. No other white 
people lived in the village and 




the only access to the village was 
by river or foot trail. That meant 
mail came only once a month 
and all supplies had to be 
brought in. She took a young 
corps cadet from the Vermilion 
Corps up with her for company 
the first year. She realized that 
she had to nurse the sick, bury 
the dead, give advice as to a good 
place for a dam, besides teaching 
day school and helping with the 
corps work. She found it very 
lonely at times but God became 
very real to her. 

Some time during the three 
years spent there, she received 
by indirect route a letter written 
by a Canadian missionary telling 
of the work in Rhodesia. She 
gave a vivid picture of the peo- 
ple and their needs, especially 
for Christian teachers. Once 
again, God's voice quietly but 
persistently pointed to that way 
for her. 

From Canyon City she went 
back to field work, first in Trail 
and then Port Alberni, B.C. It 
was in Port Alberni that she 
obeyed God's voice and applied 
for missionary work. She was ac- 
cepted and was to sail in May of 
1939. The second War broke out 
and her booking was cancelled. 
While she was waiting, she asked 
to be allowed to train as a nurse. 
She spent one year at Calgary 
Grace Hospital and then entered 
a nurses' training class at Grace 
Hospital, Winnipeg, Following 
her graduation, she was appoint- 
ed to Grace Hospital, Vancouver. 

In 1946, she was again accepted 
for missionary work and pro- 
ceeded to Toronto, where she 
took a temporary appointment in 
Vida Lodge until she sailed for 
Rhodesia in May of the same 
year. 

In Rhodesia, the work was 
hard, the hours long and at times 
she became very discouraged and 
lonely, but in spite of these she 
counted it a privilege to have 
been given the opportunity to 
work with the African people. 
She nursed at Chikankata for 
four months, then was sent in 
charge of the dispensary at 
Howard for two years, spent six 
months training in Cape Town to 
become a midwife and finally re- 
turned to Chikankata in charge 
of the African nurses' training 
school. 

She spent two terms in Africa, 
(Continued on page 10) 
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"THE AWAKENERS" CAMPAIGN 

Combo from Ireland communicate the gospel in many settings, 

WHO are "The Awakeners"? "A group of five young men seeking 
» " to meet a great need in the area in which they live, namely to 
communicate the gospel to young people in terms they best under- 
stand which is through popular music." So states Captain Jim Currie, 
leader of this combo from Ballymacarrett Dee Street Corps, Belfast 




Mayor William Dennison received 
the group in his office in the 
City Hall where Captain Currie 
handed to him a message from 
the Lord Mayor of Belfast, Alder- 
man William Geddes. This was 
followed by a lunch-hour pro- 
gramme in Nathan Phillips 
Square when the torrid heat of 
that unshaded plaza did not deter 
hundreds of young office workers 
from listening to the message of 
the group. 

As an evangelical means of out- 
reach, "The Awakeners" have 
awakened many young people to 
the tremendous opportunities 
open to those who are willing to 
bring the gospel to many who can 
appreciate this medium. 

Saturday was a time for min- 
gling with the expatriate Irish, 
first with Salvationists and final- 
ly with the kind of people to 
whom Salvationists prefer to 
minister. 

A beach party of nearly fifty 
Army folk (mainly Irish) gath- 
ered at Musselman's Lake for a 



Since their arrival in Canada, 
this desire to communicate the 
gospel has been evident in all 
their engagements whether it be 
singing to and answering chal- 
lenging questions concerning 
their faith from those who fre- 
quent the Potter's House — the 
Army's youth club at Montreal 
Citadel, or performing in Place 
Ville Marie, Montreal. At this 
large shopping plaza, a verse of 
one of their songs was sung in 
French and the crowd on that hot 
Tuesday morning asked for it 
over and over again. 

There, was communication as 
either before or after every song 
these young Irish Salvationists 
were able to get in their punch- 
line — the gospel. Playing in a big 
sports field to approximately 150 
at West Island in the Montreal 
area, to holding a relaxed, in- 
formal type of open-air meeting 
to tremendous crowds for an hour 
and a half at Beaver Lake, on 
the top of Mount Royal in the 
heart of the city the boys pre- 
sented the gospel message which 
they have found to be so relevant 
to the individual today. Another 
highlight of the Montreal visit 
was the opportunity to perform 
at Bandshell "E" in Man and His 
World. Again the large crowd 
kept asking for more and Chris- 
tians came forward to congratu- 
late them on their presentation 
on that Saturday night. 

Discussion groups with the 
teenagers at Montreal Citadel 
Sunday school, a "folk mass" type 
of meeting Sunday night, playing 
to young and old in the packed 
halls of Uxbridge and Trenton 
were all part of their busy itin- 
erary. 

Feeling that the message in the 
words of their songs and dia- 
logues is the most important 
thing, "The Awakeners" strive to 
bring their listeners to a point 
of decision concerning Christ. 
The sight of approximately forty 
young people making public de- 
cisions for Christ at the conclu- 




U-^tS 








sion of the meeting held at the 
Mid-0 n t a r i o Divisional Music 
Camp at Roblin Lake will long 
be remembered by the members 
of this group. 

Back in Toronto the first call 
was to the very heart of the city. 



Top: Mayor William Dennison en- 
joys a quip with Captain Currie about 
pop music when he receives "The 
Awakeners" _ at City Hall, Toronto. 
Above: A view of the Friday noon- 
hour crowd listening to the group on 
Nathan Phillips Square. Below: Cap- 
tain Currie addresses the Sunday eve- 
ning meeting at Thorncliffe Park. 



day of recreation. The mission 
aspect was not forgotten and, 
mounted on a haycart supplied 
by the park's proprietors, two 
programmes were provided by 
the combo group and hundreds of 
holiday-makers heard their mes- 
sage. 

At the same hour that their 
comrades, back in Belfast, were 
taking The War Cry to the 
taverns, these young Irishmen 
were bringing their witness by 
word and in rhythm to two li- 
censed Irish clubs in Toronto. 
They were particularly warmly 
received. 

Although they did not get to 
bed till the early hours they were 
on duty at Danforth (Toronto) 
on Sunday morning when Cap- 
tain Currie led the holiness 
meeting. — S.M. 

TIE crimson shirts of "The 
Awakeners", seemed fluores- 
cent in the setting sun. The 
twanging guitars glinted as the 
gospel message drifted far up to 
the balconies, across the park, 
past the seated congregation to 
the gaily-dressed evening strol- 
lers, who stopped to listen to the 
message of the campaigners from 
Ireland. 

One thousand people, at least, 
formed the relaxed outdoor con- 
gregation at Danforth's unique 
salvation meeting amid the 
towering concrete jungle of 
apartment buildings that is 
Thorncliffe Park. 

They had come on the meeting, 
perhaps by chance the previous 
week, when the corps moved out 
from the hall and Major Ted 
Brown found a new pulpit on the 
corner of a raised parking lot 
and the residents discovered with 
the swinging sound of the evan- 
gelizing Clarke family that, may- 
be, religion wasn't so stuffy 
after all. 

So they came back on this Sun- 
day with friends and neighbours 
and family to listen to "The 
Awakeners" and the Bible ad- 
dress of Captain Currie. The re- 
sponse to Danforth's "Outdoor 
Army" has been so overwhelming 
that plans are being made to con- 
tinue the meetings into August. 

— S.P. 



Photo by Stuart Brlgga f 
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The War Cry 



Fourth Assembly of the 

WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Colonel Leslie Pindred, the Canadian Salvation Army 
representative, reports from Uppsala, Sweden 






rTTHE fourth Assembly of the 
- 1 - World Council of Churches, 
held at the beautiful university 
city of Uppsala, opened with 
flamboyant pageantry. A long 
procession of delegates in flowing 
academic and ecclesiastical robes, 
national costumes and richly em- 
broidered capes, with faces of 
varied hues, and styles from the 
ancient Greek Orthodox dress to 
the tweeds of the non-conformist 
churchmen, moved from the uni- 
versity main building to the 
stately 700-year-old Gothic ca- 
thedral. The Salvation Army 
uniform was significantly spaced 
in the march as delegates were 
positioned with their fellow- 
countrymen in alphabetical order 
nationally. 



Sixty-five observers at the 
Assembly included fifteen Roman 
Catholic priests, a number of 
American Southern Baptists, 
some Pentecostal brethren, and a 
number of theologians from Con- 
servative Evangelical churches. 
All of them have a right to speak 
in plenary sessions but no author- 
ity to vote. This evidences a new 
development ecumenically and 
helps to balance the sizeable con- 
tingent from the Greek Orthodox 
and Coptic churches. 

The opening business session 
was marked by an effort to give 
youth a larger voice in the deci- 
sion-making processes of the 
global organization. Two youth 
participants were voted in as 
delegates. I was sorry that no 




Whole Family Dedicated 



ANEW family recently joined 
the corps fellowship at 
Guelph (Major and Mrs. Fred 
Brightwell). Mr. and Mrs. Morley 
Hart were accepted as adherents 
by the Commanding Officer and 
presented with their certificate 
which carried with it the expect- 
ed responsibility of membership 
within The Salvation Army. Im- 
mediately after the acceptance 
ceremony, the Major dedicated 
the nine children of the family 



and Cradle Roll Sergeant Mrs. 
Phil Marshall presented the par- 
ents with a cradle roll certificate 
for their baby. 

All the children are now at- 
tending Sunday school and the 
two oldest girls have become 
corps cadets. After the ceremon- 
ies tea was served together with 
a special cake baked and iced by 
the two new corps cadets of the 
family. 




The cosmopolitan 
composition of the 
World Council of 
Churches meetings 
is evident by this 
picture. Commis- 
sioner Herbert 
Westcott and Com- 
missioner Olive 
Gatrall are in the 
centre of the 
group. 



General Secretary, denied that, 
by its involvement in social, eco- 
nomic and political questions, the 
W.C.C. is leading the Church 
away from its central task of 
proclaiming the gospel. "Rather," 
he said, "it is doing all possible 
to help the churches to contribute 
toward renewal, for we respond 
to God and His purpose just as 
much when we challenge the 
churches to new emphasis and 
programmes as we do when we 
encourage them to hold to funda- 



This meant that Canada was 
close to the front, which gave 
me a seat in the stately and 
richly adorned cathedral very 
near the royal chair occupied 
by King Gustaf VI of Sweden. 
Directly in front of the King sat 
the council officials and the 
Swedish host committee, among 
whom was Commissioner Gosta 
Blomberg, the Territorial Com- 
mander for Sweden. 

Nine churchmen from different 
parts of the world and different 
confessional and denominational 
families led the congregation's 
worship during the 90-minute 
service. The Rev. Dr. D. T. Niles, 
a Methodist from Ceylon, preach- 
ed in the place of the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, who was to 
have given the opening message. 
His sermon called for the 
churches to "strike their tents" 
and take to the road again, 
reaching people where people 
are. Everywhere in our world (he 
said) events are taking place, 
big and small, which reveal that 
God is doing a new thing among 
us. This sounded the Assembly 
theme, "Behold I make all things 
new". 




Canadian representatives at the fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches meet for discussion. At the 
right of the front row may be seen the Rev. Reginald Bennett, Acting Secretary of the Canadian Council, 
with Dr. Reginald Dunne, President of the Canadian Council. At rear between them is Colonel Leslie Pindred. 



Salvationist youth were present 
or younger officers, particularly 
those with academic degrees. 

I was also quite surprised that 
such a small percentage of dele- 
gates are laymen. The Canadian 
delegation included Chief Justice 
Gordon S. Cowan of Halifax, who 
was my neighbour in the busi- 
ness session and is a member of 
the United Church. Another Ca- 




At the recent home league camp for the Northern Ontario Division, equip- 
ment for a public address system was donated in memory of Senior-Major 
Margaret Beaumont. Mrs. Major Fred Howlett (R) presented the instrument 
while Mrs. Lieut-Colonel Charles Sim and Mrs. Captain Peter Roed assisted. 



nadian in my row was Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Clarke of the United 
Church Observer staff, and two 
Presbyterian ministers, the Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Fowler and the Rev. G. 
H. Young. The President of the 
Canadian Council of Churches' 
delegation is the Rev. Dr. Reg- 
inald Dunn of Walmer Road Bap- 
tist Church, Toronto. In the An- 
glican group is Archbishop W. L. 
Wright of Sault Ste. Marie, a 
friend of Commissioner Wiseman. 

One is quickly disabused of any 
suggestion that the World Council 
of Churches is some kind of 
super-church or world church. 
There is no evidence that any 
such charge is remotely valid. It 
is a great fellowship of member 
organizations that meet to pray 
together, and to discuss the task 
of communicating the Christian 
gospel and meeting the urgent 
demands for action against such 
things as poverty, war and 
racism. 

Dr. Carson Blake, the new 



mental verities. The 'new' in 
our theme", he explained, "is not 
so much the novel or up-to-date 
as it is the revival that can come 
from a renewed apprehension of, 
and commitment to, the good 
news which is the gospel. Resur- 
rection from death to life is 
central to that gospel." 

The Salvationist delegates to 
the Congress include Commis- 
sioner Herbert Westcott, Princi- 
pal of the International Training 
College and leader of the group; 
Commissioner Win. Cooper of 
Britain, an adviser to the As- 
sembly; Commissioner Paul Carl- 
son of the Central Territory, rep- 
resenting the U.S.A.; Commis- 
sioner Joseph Dahya of India; 
Commissioner Olive Gatrall of 
the International College for Of- 
ficers in London, England; Com- 
missioner Gosta Blomberg and 
his Chief Secretary, Colonel 
Harry Tyndal, of Sweden; Lieut- 
Colonel Benjamin Amu of Ghana, 
and myself. 
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MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will awlst in 
the search for missing relatives. 
Please read the list below, and if you 
know the preient address of any per. 
son listed, or any information which 
will be helpful in continuing the 
search, kindly contact the Men'e 
Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your en. 
velope "Inquiry". 

DOWNEY. Emile. Hi.rn in (Vhalt In 
1913. Is ot Frpnrh harkground. VV'aa 
married to Janptte l>ulrlnae, whti, 
■ftflr her divorce troni him, married 
Arthur Flcekney. The mm by Downey - 
Dutrtsac marriaKe, age three at tim« 
<rf divorce, nnw seeks father. l<a«t 
saw hi« father in 19.14. Kmlle h»» n 
brother Fred. The nr«klnt; »« "I 
Kmil« is (iprald Fred Flwkney, having 
assumed surname of at»nfs,lher. SS-R3 
EDVARDSSEN LERVIK (LEIRV1K), 
Ole Parellus, Could use either Ed- 
vardsaen ( H<i wardaon ) or Lervlk as 
hl» surnumr. Horn July 28 (year nut 
tjivent nt V*rran, Norway, fame to 
Canada, in WH. K*'<>t» shortly after- 
ward In Vancouver hut has not been 
heard from niiu'e. Parents; Edvard 
and Anna Sakarlastn>n. Wjib married, 
hut latrr divorced, Could have moved 
to U.S.A. His brother, Kdvin I^ervlk, 
aeekK hitn. Liven in Selhu, Norway. 

68-21.1 
QBON, Elfrlede (nee Koppen) and 
dautfhter Ida (Sept. H, 1933) and Bona, 
Reinhold (October 16, 1927) and Fer. 
dlnand (September 7, 1937). The 
mother, Klfrlede, -was born October 27, 
1903. Her dauichter, Mrs. Johanna 
Eberhardt (August 17, 1929) enquires 
through the Red Croes and our office 
in Germany for her mother, sister and 
brothers. Ferdinand is said to live In 
Edmonton "while the mother and two 
others were said to be in Iiethbrldgf, 
Alberta. Their addresses have been 
Included In inquiry. Are assured there 
is no danger in communicating with 
us or with inquirer. 18-919 

KESKI-KYYNY, Elno Salomon. Born 
May 21, 1903 at Kauhajoki, Finland. 
Was last known to live in Port Ar- 
thur, Ont. Came to Canada In 1930. 
Sought because of legacy matters in 
Finland. 28-251 

KLIMAS, Juozas and Family. Born 
March 23, 1897 In Marienpol, Lltuanla. 
The Red Cross, through our office in 
Germany, seek numerous members of 
this family. Juozas gave notice to 
Public Registration Office in Germany 
as to emigration to Canada on Octo- 
ber 26, 1964. Sought by Aldona Pranaa 
Vaicatlene (nee Kllmaite). Others 
sought by her are: Rokas Kiimaa, 
Cloliie Kllmaite, Petronelle Klimiene, 
Martyre Kllmaite, Will Kllmaite, 
Onute Kllmaite, Magdalena KHmaite, 
Antanas Kliroas. Any member of 
family please contact us. 68-88 

McMILLAN, William. Born March 19, 
1896 or 1897 at Notre Dame dti IJaus, 
Quebec. Of Scotch-French background. 
Has ten children. Wife: Marie Blanche 
McMillan. Labourer. Served in Army 
as Private. Last known to live In 
Montreal. A brother, Hugh McMillan, 
B. 5, Shaughnessy Hospital, Van- 
couver, B.C., seeka him. 68-363 
NEUFELD, Johann and wife, Katha- 
rina. Farmer born May 13, 1912 In 
Hamberg, USSR, while latter born 
Feb. 9, 1897 in Kronstal, Ukraine. 
Being sought by Red Cross through 
our office in Germany on behalf of 
Margaretha Hass (n8e Neufeld) who 
seeks her sister Katharina and this 
family. The children are Jacob, Diet- 
rich, Katharina and Maria. 66-64 
RODGERS, Robert Joseph (Joe). Born 
In St. John's, Nfld. about 33 years 
ago. Was a truck driver. Heard from 
about a year ago. This by telephone. 
Then in Winnipeg, Manitoba. Parents 
are Harry and Dorothy Rodgers. Wife 
la Kathleen (Kathy) Rodgers (nee 
Webb). Children: Joey, Brian. Jimmy. 
Mother wants family to keep in touch. 
Anxious to locate. 68-323 
SEKKI. Helkki Olavl. Born December 
15, 1933 In Finland, Father is Niilo 
Sekki. MOTHER, Mrs. Saima Sekki, 
is VISITING IN CANADA until ap- 
proximately mid September. Wants to 
locate son and to see him. Has been 
out of touch for seven years. Last 
known to be in Toronto but seen in 
Hamilton in 1967. His brother, Eiro 
Sekki, of South Porcupine. Ontario, 
Ontario, seeks him for his mother 
visiting there. 68-361 
SMITH, Alfred George. Born Decem- 
ber 16, 1931 In Falmouth, Cornwall, 
England. Said to be bricklayer work- 
ing for City of Toronto. Address at 
time was Logan Ave. Left England 
on March 12, 1956. Has tattoos on 
both arms ana thumbs. Father, Alfred 
Henry Smith, seeks. Has family news 
to impart. His wife worked in a bank. 
Children: Klmberley and Peter. 68-365 
VIIKMAN, Eero Einar. Born January 
1. 1901 at Valkeaia, Finland. Parents: 
Aino and Frans Vilkman. Came to 
Canada In 1921 and last heard from 
in 1941 when he was living at Port 
Arthur, Ontario. He worked In the 
woods. Ho Is sought by his sister, 
Mrs. Salma Veaanen. 68-348 



FOR SALE 

Woman's Salvation Arm/ uniform, size 
16, tall; like new, reasonable. Also bon- 
net tn good condition, half price. Contact 
Mrs. George Jackson, 153 Bfgelow St., 
Port Perry, Ont. (Telephone 985-3160). 





Bandmaster Clyde Tilley welcomes Bandsman Deryck Diffey as guest soloist 

during band weekend at St. John's Temple Corps, Nfld. Major William 

Davies (left), the Commanding Officer, looks on. 



A CAREER OF CARING 

(Continued from page 7) 
one of seven years and one of 
five years. For the last eight 
months of her second term, she 
was Matron of the Salvation Ar- 
my's non-European hospital in 
Cape Town. 

Because she was now unable 
for health reasons to cope with 
the full work load of a mission- 
ary, she felt it wiser and in God's 
plan for her to spend the rest of 
her career in Canada. 

She was Director of Nurses in 
the Catherine Booth Hospital for 



eight months and held the same 
position in Vancouver Grace 
Hospital for two years. She then 
came back to Calgary, her home 
town, as Administrator of Cal- 
gary Grace Hospital. It has 
proved a very satisfying six years 
in which she helped with the 
planning, guided the construction 
and finally saw the opening of 
the new extension of the Grace 
Hospital. The dedication of the 
chapel was a red-letter day for 
the spiritual needs of hospital 
patients must also be met. 
The Women's Social Service 
("Continued foot of column 4) 




$11.50 



Replenish 

Your 

Flannelgraph 

Supplies! 



FLANNELGRAPH BOARDS 

19" x 26" $ 8.30 24" x 36" 

FLANNELGRAPH LESSONS 

The Life of Christ — Figures to be coloured — 52 scenes with complete 

teacher's manual $2.1 5 

"Early Life of Jesus" 3.20 

"Later life of Jesus" 3.20 

"Miracles of Jesus" 3.20 

"Parables of Jesus" 3.20 

Devotional Talks $1.65 and 2,10 

"The Lord's Prayer" — 23rd Psalm — Beatitudes (9 Lessons) 3.20 

Books of the Bible 2.70 

"Jesus and the Ten Commandments" 2.10 

Missionary Stories from 5 Countries 1.45 

Missionary Stories from Around the World 2.10 

Missionary Stories from India — 1.45 

Asia — 1.65 

Africa — 1.65 

Old Testament Stories — 

Ruth and Esther 1.65 

Eli|ah and Elisha 1.40 

Others available at .$2.30 3.20 

A complete line of flannelgraph materials with teacher's manuals Is stocked 

for your needs. Prices run from $1.40 per packet. Your requests will be 

given Immediate attention. 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Onfario. 



Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Long Beach, California, Saf.-Wed., Aug. 
17-21 ; Camp Lake, Wisconsin, Fri.- 
Mon,. Aug. 30-Sept. 2; Winnipeg, Fri.. 
Sat., Sept. 6-7 (Graduation of Nurses); 
Winnipeg Ciladel, Sun., Sept. 8 (a.m.); 
St. James, Sun., Sept. 8 [p.m.) 

Colonel and Mrs. L Russell 

Toronto Training College, Brengle Insti- 
tute, Fri., Aug. 23 

Colonel and Mrs. L. Pindred 

Jackson's Point, Sun., Aug. 1 8; Windsor, 
Citodel, Fri. -Sun., Sept. 6-8 

Colonel and Mrs. Frank Moullon: Jack- 
son's Point, Sun., Aug. 25 

Brigadier and Mrs. Reginald Butler: Earls- 
caurt, Sun., Aug. 1 1 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS — 

Major and Mrs. George Clarke: New 

Glasgow, Thurs.-Tues., Sept. 5-10 
Captain William Clarke: Newlands, Ber- 
muda, Sat.-Fri., Aug. 31 -Sept. 6; Ham- 
ilton Citadel, Sat.-Tues., Sept. 7-10 

OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS 
PROMOTIONS 
To be Captain 

Lieutenants Linda Head; Wilson 
Pardy 

APPOINTMENT 

Captain David Hammond, The Sal- 
vation Army Canadian Red Shield 
Services, Fort Anne Reception Centre, 
Werl, Germany (pro tem| 

MARRIAGE 

Brigadier Clifford Milley, out of 
Mount Pleasant Corps, Vancouver, 
B.C., on June 23, 1924, now sta- 
tioned Public Relations Department, 
Legacy Work, Vancouver, B.C., to 
Brigadier Jean Wylie, out of Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, an June 24, 1935, 
and last stationed at Toronto Train- 
ing College, Chief Women's Side 
Officer; on July 1 3th, 1968, at 
Vancouver Temple, by Captain 
Bruce Robertson. 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander. 




(■Continued from column 3) 
Secretary (Colonel Mabel Crolly) 
says: "Since her return to Cana- 
da the Brigadier has made an 
outstanding contribution to the 
Army's hospital work. She has 
been largely responsible for the 
development that has taken place 
at the Calgary Grace Hospital in 
recent years. 

"Brigadier Jater was known to 
government officials, medical 
staffs and others for her ability 
as a competent business person 
with a keen understanding of 
hospital affairs. She was never 
too busy to give of her time, un- 
derstanding and help to those 
with special needs. She will be- 
greatly missed by many who have 
appreciated her ability." 
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The War Cry 



I MUSICAL m 

•notes 



The Singer 
and his hearers 

O then with songs of praise 

Make earth and heaven ring; 
Our voices we will raise 

The Three in One to sing; 
In joyful song we will proclaim 

Both loud and long that glorious name. 
trs. John Chandler 



TTHE singer is perpetually pre- 
paring his voice, perfecting 
his ear and possessing his songs. 
These three processes may seem 
to be a ceaseless, circular path. 
It is ceaseless, for good communi- 
cation depends on the constant 
continuance of these processes, 
but it is not circular, for it is the 
straightest and surest path to the 
singer's destination point, which 
is the successful presentation of 
his songs to his hearers. The 
point at which a singer meets his 
hearers is a crucial point, because 



with them. They will receive his 
songs gladly and be inspired and 
uplifted. The singer who prepares 
and perfects himself in order to 
"show off" will fail to communi- 
cate to his hearers and will "be- 
come as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal". 

The attitude of a singer toward 
his hearers is all-important. With- 
out a proper attitude, all other 
preparation is worthless. Standing 
before his hearers a singer ex- 
presses one of three attitudes: he 
says, "Watch me," "How am I 
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the people who hear his songs 
will determine whether or not 
he has something to say. 

A "good stage presence" means 
that a performer has learned how 
to present himself successfully. 
Good stage presence comes from 
preparedness, poise and person- 
ality. Preparedness comes from 
hard work, poise from confidence 
and experience, personality from 
you. "Be Prepared" is the motto 
of the scouts and "Be prepared, 
be confident and be yourself" 
should be the motto of the singer. 
The three are interrelated, for 
confidence comes from being pre- 
pared, and being prepared and 
confident you can relax and be 
yourself. 

A good stage presence is neces- 
sary for good communication, but 
it is just as important that the 
singer, or any other performer, 
possesses an "audience aware- 
ness", which is basically a respect 
for the audience. People in an 
audience obviously expect to re- 
ceive something of worth from 
the occasion, 

The singer who prepares and 
perfects himself in order to bring 
gladness and inspiration to his 
hearers will achieve the worth- 
while success of communication 



doing?" or "Do you understand?" 
These three attitudes are the re- 
sult of three complexes. 

Prima donna complex 

The first complex may be call- 
ed the "prima donna complex", 
reflected in the phrase: "Watch 
me." The "Watch me" attitude 
comes from the self-centred, over- 
confident singer. He must be 
noticed! Even when appearing 
with other singers or a group of 
singers he will desire attention for 
himself and devise some means of 
getting it. He feels that any group 
should be delighted to have him. 
He must overshadow every other 
singer and, of course, he over- 
shadows his song. He is like the 
cock who thinks the sun has risen 
to hear him crow. The audience 
should count it a great privilege 
to hear him sing. If this singer 
attains any success it will be in 
spite of his superior attitude, not 
because of it. 

This "Watch me" attitude is 
tolerated on the operatic stage 
where so many singers are com- 
peting for the adoration of the 
audience, and opera singers have 
devised every trick imaginable, 
and unimaginable, for getting at- 
tention. An audience, perhaps, 




expects and condones this attitude 
in an operatic performance, but 
even in the opera this is not the 
attitude of the great artist. 

The artist has learned that his 
art is a means of addressing hu- 
manity and this is his commit- 
ment. He finds fulfilment in striv- 
ing for the perfection of his art. 
Perfection may never be attained, 
but he must strive. He exists as 
the instrument of his art. He has 
something to say to the world 
and his art is the means of saying 
it. The artist performs not for 
self-glory, but because ho must. It 
gives meaning to his life. 

The "Watch me" attitude has 
no place in God's house. It does 
not stir the soul of the saint or 
bring longing to the heart of the 
sinner. Glory belongs to God and 
not to His servant, singers in- 
cluded. 

Insecurity complex 

The second complex may be 
called the "insecurity complex". 
It is represented in the question: 
"How am I doing?" This "How 
am I doing?" attitude comes 
either from the unprepared,- and 
therefore insecure, singer or from 
the self-conscious singer who is 
concerned with his impression, 
which is also an evidence of in- 
security. 

The unprepared singer is so 
pre-occupied with all the tilings 
that could happen during his song 
that he is unable to communicate 
the song to his hearers. If he has 
not prepared he deserves to be 
insecure. Anything can happen, 
and probably will, He has never 
worked on those defects in his 
voice or his ear, and he has spent 
little time on the song. He has 
not even considered memorizing 
the song. He is not even sure of it 
when staring fixedly at the music. 

Every time he sings he resolves 
to make better preparation next 
time, but the next time often 
finds him with the same casual 
approach. A proper respect for 
those who have to listen to his in- 
secure presentation would solve 
his problem. He would make 
proper preparation and even if he 
needed the comfort (security) of 
holding his music he would learn 
the song so well that he probably 
wouldn't need to refer to it. 

The singer who is worried 



about his impression is insecure 
because he is self-conscious and 
over-concerned with what people 
think of him. He has probably 
made careful preparation because 
he wants to make a good impres- 
sion, but he is so concerned with 
the possibility of failure and the 
damage it would do to his image 
that lie cannot succeed. His in- 
security, which is of a psycholo- 
gical nature, is more difficult to 
overcome than that of the singer 
who is insecure because of being 
unprepared. 

The singer must be less sdf- 
conscious and more Jong-consci- 
ous. He must learn to be so in- 
volved in the message of his song 
and in bringing that message to 
his hearers that he forgets him- 
self. He must learn that even if 
there is some technical failure it 
need not mean personal failure. 
If his audience is caught up in 
the sincere delivery of his song it 
will most likely never notice the 
little defects with which this sing- 
er is so concerned. 

These two "How am I doing?" 
attitudes, and the insecurities 
which cause them, can be over- 
come with proper respect for the 
audience. The unprepared singer, 
of course, needs to consider those 
who must suffer through his un- 
preparedness. Preparation will 
bring relief to the audience and 
security to the singer. The inse- 
curity of the over-self-conscious 
singer can be aided by an aware- 
ness that people do not wish to 
see him fail but they wish to en- 
joy his song. 

Communication complex 

The third and most desirable 
attitude of a singer may be termed 
the "communication complex". 
It is expressed in the words: "Do 
you understand?" The song is 
most important, so instead of 
"Watch me!' he says, "Listen to 
my song!" He is prepared, so in- 
stead of asking: "How am I do- 
ing?" he can give complete atten- 
tion to asking: "Do you under- 
stand?" 

This is the singer worthy of his 
calling. He will bring gladness 
and inspiration to his hearers. He 
will stir the souls of saints and 
bring longing to the hearts of sin- 
ners. 

(To be continued) 
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How to feel at home away from home 



WHETHER or not you've ever 
" stayed at a hotel or motel, 
these tips may help you get the 
most enjoyment from the ex- 
perience. 

Reservations: You can call or 
write direct, or a travel ajjent 
can tell you about accommoda- 
tions and make them for yon at 
a hostelry of your choice. 

Late Arrivals: At most hostcl- 
ries, you're welcome any hour 
of the day or night, hut if you'll 
be much later than stated in the 
reservation, a "call to hold" is a 
safeguard as well as an appreci- 
ated courtesy. 

Arriving Without Reservations: 
If you should happen to end up 
somewhere without a reservation, 
don't be afraid to ask about 
prices or even to see the room, if 
you wish, before taking it. 

Checking In: When you arrive, 
go to the registration desk — in 
the hotel lobby or first unit of a 




motel. Don't carry your own bags porter not less than 25c per bag; 

to the room — that's the bellhop's l5-25c to the doorman if he gets 

job. you a cab or helps with luggage' 

Tipping: Give the bellhop or and at least $1.00 to the cham- 



bermaid after a stay of a few 
days. 

Rules and Regulations: They're 
usually posted in the room, but 
most places want you to make 
yourself at home, provided it 
stops short of running through 
the halls or blaring the radio into 
the wee hours. 

Services: The nicest thing 
about staying at a hotel or motel 
is what you don't have to do — 
cooking, for example. Most 
hotels have restaurants or even 
room service. Services may in- 
clude stenos, valets, baby sitters 
or getting tickets to a concert or 
play. They'll also wake you in 
the morning and keep your valu- 
ables in the hotel safe. 

Departure: Check out time is 
usually noon. It's important to be 
out by then, so you won't have 
to pay for an extra day. When 
you're ready to go, call the desk, 
and they'll send a porter for your 
bags, have the bill ready — and 
send you on your way with a 
smile. 




The Value 

of Hands 

iy N. W. Gillingham, St. John's, NSd. 



I» 



TTOW often do we give careful 

"* thought and consideration to 

those true friends of ours, our 

hands — what they mean to us 
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and all they can do for us? Some- 
times, when we have abused 
them, causing them pain and 
temporary disability and they are 



unable to perform their duties 
properly, we realize their worth 
to some extent. 

We are critical of "fine weather 
friends" because they are friends 
only when the sun of prosperity 
shines brightly on us. When dark 
clouds of adversity appear and 
the tides of misfortune encom- 
pass us, they forsake us. But those 
true and faithful friends, our 
hands, are always willing and 
ready to be of service to us. They 
serve our every purpose when 
called upon, responding to every 
action of the brain directed to 
them. And how unconscious we 
sometimes are of how we abuse 
them and of the care and atten- 
tion they deserve! 

Great and reputed pianists and 
violinists insure their hands for 
large sums. To them their hands 
mean fame, riches, and a heritage 
to leave to the world. Their 
hands produce music which raises 
the mind of the listener to greater 
conceptions of music, strengthens 
devotion and advances praise and 
rapture. 

Think of the things of beauty 
worked in wood, stone, marble, 



ivory, silver and gold by these 
wonderful hands — marvellous 
pieces of sculpture, beautiful 
paintings produced centuries ago, 
depicting scenes that can never 
be erased from the mind, works 
of art which are still the admira- 
tion of the world and which 
people will journey thousands of 
miles to view. Then again, those 
faithful hands assemble machin- 
ery of the most delicate and intri- 
cate composition and guide its 
functioning. They build the most 
imposing structures, following the 
design of the architect, laying 
bricks, stone upon stone, until, 
eventually, the building is 
brought to completion. Its 
beauty, the admiration of all 
those who are privileged to view 
it, is an enduring monument to 
the skill and workmanship of 
those faithful hands which 
shaped it unto perfection. After 
completion and when exhibiting 
a special piece of work to friends, 
how often we hear it said, "I 
did that with my own hands"! 
Those faithful hands, when prop- 
erly directed, can, in truth, ac- 
complish the impossible. 

The War Cry 
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T»HE Lakehead cities, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, are 
separate entities, each with its 
own civic pride, and keen rivals 
in many ways; yet when it comes 
to describing their setting they 
should be treated as one. The 
fact is that the casual motoring 
tourist would have to be alert to 
realize when he was leaving one 
and entering the other! 

The Lakehead cities are the 
focal point of the whole vast 
Thunder Bay area, which 
stretches north from Lake Su- 
perior in all its rugged grandeur. 

Nature is unspoiled here — 
jagged, tree-crowned headlands, 
tumbling rushing rivers, deep, 
verdant forests and crystal lakes 
by the hundred, and Port Arthur 
and Fort William are the centre 
of it all. 

The western approach skirts 
the Lake of the Woods area, with 
its many inviting lakes, and clear 
cold streams fairly beckoning the 
angler. The eastern approach is 
the Trans-Canada Highway, fol- 
lowing Lake Superior's coast — 
rugged, beautiful, unspoiled. 

Strangely, there is an approach 
from the south. The coastline, 
on its easterly journey, turns 
north here for a spell, and the 
highway follows the shoreline. 
Magnificent views open with 
breathtaking suddenness as the 
highway climbs great heights, re- 
vealing long stretches of craggy 
coastline far below. 



Port Arthur 

Port Arthur came into being 
when headquarters for the first 
wagon road to the west was es- 
tablished. From this beginning, 
the busy progressive city quickly 
took shape. Today its population 
exceeds 45,000 and it is noted for 
being one of the terminals of the 
great St. Lawrence Seaway. Port 
Arthur is the site of the Lake- 
head Harbour Terminal. Millions 
of tons of shipping are berthed 
there every year. 

The visitor is always impressed 
with the rows of colossal grain 
elevators along the harbour front. 
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Enjoying a picnic lunch at the top of Mount McKay, Fort William, Gnt« 
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Mrs. Captain Maxena Wilson contributes 

the fifth article in an interesting series 

entitled "Know Your Canada". 



The Lakehead is the world's larg- 
est granary, boasting the greatest 
single-unit elevator anywhere. It 
is 1,300 feet long and 200 feet 
high. It is estimated that it con- 
tains enough wheat to make two 
loaves of bread for every person 
in North America! 

Picturesque Boulevard Lake is 
situated right in the middle of 
Port Arthur. It is set in wooded 
hills through which a delightful 
drive winds its way. The highway 
will take you to the Bluffs. From 
this height one may see graceful 
Black Bay Bridge, the first con- 
crete bridge built in Canada. 
Here, too, is a sweeping pano- 
rama of Boulevard Lake, and the 
serried ranks of the grain ele- 
vators guarding the port itself. 
In the distance, out in the lake, 
you may discern that strange, 
awesome rock formation known 
far and wide as the Sleeping 
Giant of Thunder Bay. 

A word may be said for the 
Lakehead's invigorating climate. 
From June 1st to October 31st, 
it is truly superb. The weather 
is generally clear, with an aver- 
age temperature of 60 degrees. 



Fort William 

Fort William has been an im- 
portant point in the Ontario 
scene for three centuries. It was 
the site of Du Unit's Trading 
Post in 1678, and of Fort Kam- 
inistikwia in 1717. Later the 
noted stockade and fur trading 
centre was named Fort William. 

Today this busy city of 45,000 
(strange that the population of 
these twin cities is virtually the 
same) shares with Port Arthur 
the distinction of being the ter- 
minus of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. The busy grain elevators 
and port facilities bear eloquent 
testimony to its prosperity. 

As well as being a busy port, 
it is an industrial city of increas- 
ing stature. Airplane components, 
electronic equipment, buses and 
subway cars are some of the 
products manufactured here. 
High above the city rises Mount 
McKay, but there are also other 
lovely and interesting points. 
Some of these are Squaw Bay, 
Brule Bay and Ghippawa Park, 
The latter tour takes one through 
the Ojibway Reservation. 

The Twin Cities are the hub of 



one of the most scenic and inter- 
esting areas in the world, a sum- 
mer and winter playground of 
vast proportions. Take for in- 
stance, Kakebeka Falls. It is some 
eighteen miles west of the Lake- 
head, and is an outstanding 
scenic attraction. It is also the 
scene of a legendary exploit of 
an Indian heroine. The Princess 
Greenmantle is said to have led 
an enemy tribe down the Kain- 
inistikwia River toward the falls 
jumping out and swimming to 
safety at the last second. An im- 
pressive stone building known as 
Greenmantle's Tower, close to 
the falls, stands as her memorial. 

Each city is blessed with a 
mountain — Port Arthur's is 
Mount Baldy, Fort William's, 
Mount McKay, and their slopes 
offer the natural runs that make 
skiing the popular sport it is. In 
summer this area furnishes facili- 
ties for every type of outdoor 
activity. 

The town of Nipigon lies about 
sixty-three miles west of Fort 
William, and its lake and river 
are world renowned. Anglers in 
their thousands come to Nipigon 
for the annual Fish Derby. The 
lake is in the centre of 6,500- 
square-mile Nipigon Provincial 
Forest which is dotted with more 
than 1,000 lakes. All in all, win- 
ter or summer, the Lakehead 
area is an ideal tourist play- 
ground. 
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her duties with real zeal. She was 
never a figurehead. Through her ef- 
forts three viee-chainneri were se- 
cured who in turn assisted in the 
assembling; of a staff of "captains" 
for the fourteen areas marked off on 
the municipal map. These public- 
spirited ladies enlisted their own 
friends in this task; in addition the 
corps officers involved poured over 
their mailing lists for suitable per- 
sonnel. 

Each area was divided into zones, 
from four to twenty. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the area captains to 
secure zone leaders, who in turn 
would scour their neighbourhoods for 
canvassers. So here we were — -right 
down to the grass roots. 

While the borough was being 
scoured for leadership a devoted of- 
fice staff — largely voluntary, was 
preparing kits. Using lists taken from 
the city directory, each worker's kit 
came complete with a list of forty 
names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of residents to be canvassed. 

Zone leaders were briefed at a 
series of coffee parties, and began 
recruiting canvassers from among 
their personal friends and any Sal- 
vationists who lived in their area. 
A telephone committtee swung into 



operation soliciting canvassers. Every 
new day brought forth its quota of 
surprises. There were frustrations hut 
the number of volunteers secured 
by this means soon began num- 
bering in the hundreds. All de- 
nominational lines were crossed. 
Workers from every church in the 
community, and some with no re- 
ligious affiliation, caught the spirit 
of our adventure in service. Together 
we worked and prayed for a cause 
that was bigger than us all, reaching 
the lowest levels of need. 

Faithful Salvationists, adherents, 
fringe people, many public-spirited 
citizens, total strangers, all found a 
place in the blitz organization. Some 
of them even seemed sorry to see the 
end come — in the early hours of a 
Tuesday morning, when the last 
weary bank teller closed her till. The 
entire bank staff, with Brigadier Sid 
Mundy and the officers of the To- 
ronto Public Relations Department 
office and a few zealous volunteers 
watched as the red line of the Army 
"thermometer" went right to the top. 

It was with a deep sense of grati- 
tude to God that we realized that 
once again the Red Shield Appeal 
had served as a bridge, linking hu- 
man resources with human need. 



THE SCARBOROUGH BLITZ 



AROUND the fifteenth of April, I 
was enlisted to give direction to 
a pioneer project in Metropolitan 
Toronto, in connection with the 
1968 Red Shield Campaign. The 
entire borough of Scarborough, en- 
compassing seventy-five square miles 
of suburban housing was to he can- 
vassed in a one-night, three-hour 
blitz. There were three facts clear to 
us: 1. Vast areas had been untouched 
by canvassers from the four corps 
involved in this borough in previous 
campaigns. 2. There was a great 
deal of goodwill abroad for the work 
of the Army. 3. Communities of com- 
parable size in other sections of the 
territory had been successfully can- 
vassed in one night, why not this 
one? 



Six weeks later, at the premises 
of a local branch bank, the climax 
came. Zone leaders and team cap- 
tains streamed in to report on the 
combined efforts of over one thous- 
and volunteers— nearly $45,000 was 
raised, approximately a 40% in- 
crease over any previous year. Even 
the policeman on duty at the bank 
was excited! But the dollars collected 
were only part of the story — the 
real news was the involvement of 
people. 

We knew from the beginning that 
the venture would rise or fall on 
the amount of team spirit we could 
engender. This began in the heart of 
Mrs. A. Campbell, wife of Scarbor- 
ough's mayor. She agreed to be the 
chairman of the drive and performed 



Captain David Hammond describes how $45,000 
was collected in one night 





Above: Principal organizers of the 
blitz in connection with the Red 
Shield Appeal at Scarborough were 
(left to right): the bank manager, 
Mr, Perry Ball, the campaign chair- 
man, Mrs. Albert Campbell; Captain 
David Hammond, writer of the ac- 
companying article, and Brigadier 
Sidney Mundy, Public Relations Offi- 
cer for Metro Toronto. 

Top of page: The bank manager wel- 
comes canvassers arriving with the 
evening's collection. 



Left: The Scarborough Commanding 

| Officer, Major James Tackaberry 

(extreme left), confers with bank 

staff, Salvationists and other helpers. 
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ABOVE: A missionary nurse and some of her co-workers in the 
Howard Hospital inspect equipment sent from Canada. LOWER 
(left): Nursing trainees are glad to receive this medical equipment 
which will make their task much easier. LOWER (right): Unpacking 
the supplies was a time of high excitement and interest. 




Those Expo '67 
Medical Supplies 



fTTHE Salvation Army in Canada 
provided medical furnishings 
for hospital and first-aid facilities 
at Expo 67 last year, with the 
understanding that at the close 
of the world fair the equipment 
would be sent by the Army to a 
mission hospital. The equipment, 
including theatre equipment, 
electric suckers, scales, refriger- 
ators, stretchers, wheel chairs and 
oxygen stands, was sent to The 
Salvation Army's Howard Hos- 
pital, in Rhodesia, 

The medical officer, Dr. John 
S. Cook, wrote earlier this year, 
expressing appreciation at the re- 
ceipt of this gift. Here is part of 
his letter to Commissioner Clar- 
ence D. Wiseman. ". . . It oc- 
cupied quite a deal of our time 
uncrating the equipment at the 
railhead and transporting it to 
our hospital before finally un- 
packing it and setting it out to 
see what was in the consignment, 

"I should like to say, on behalf 
of the hospital staff, how very 
grateful we are for this tremend- 
ous kindness to us here. . . . All 



the; equipment was intact and in 
good condition. This gift has add- 
ed so much to the facilities at the 
hospital in a way which we never 
could have done even over a very 
long period. 

"'. . . It will all be put to good 
use and indeed is already set out 
in various parts of the hospital 
in service. Some of the items we 
find are in excess of our own 
needs here but we have asked 
the sister at Tshelanyemba to 
come with her ambulance so that 
we can let her have, some items 
for her use and also to take for 
delivery to the hospital we have 
at the Usher Institute. 

"We. have offered, too, to help 
the men's home by providing a 
wheel chair and ambulance 
stretcher for their use. Some of 
the items we have used to re- 
place equipment on the wards 
and the old will be sent to 
equip a new clinic we are to 
open in the reserve here, so you 
will see that this gift has given 
added impetus to our work in 
many ways." 




Salvationist youth 
service corps report 

by Glen Carter 

pLEN is staying with a Captain 
^ Alex Hughes, a Scotsman, 
in Puento Alto — probably for the 
entire summer. His letters are full 
of enthusiasm, and he seems to 
be pleased with the prospect of 
working with the young people 
at Puento Alto, Chile. 

May 22nd — Left Toronto at 
4:40 p.m. Arriving in Windsor at 
5:30 p.m. Left Windsor at 8:30 
p.m. and arrived in Mexico City 
at 12:30 p.m. 
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from Chile 



May 23rd— Left Mexico City 
at 2:00 a.m., arriving in Lima, 
Peru, at 7:30 a.m. Left Lima at 
9:45 a.m., arriving in Santiago 
at 12:30 p.m. where I was met 
by Captain and Mrs. Gruer and 
their three children. 

Attended the Commissioning 
in the evening, playing first horn 
in the ten-piece band. 

May 24th — After staying over- 
night at the hostel, went with 
Captain Gruer to the airport to 



get tape-recording equipment out 
of customs. (This was Danforth's 
special missionary project to Cap- 
tain David Gruer for radio min- 
istry). 

Drove to Puento Alto with 
cadets and Captain Bailey for 
meetings in the afternoon and 
evening. 

May 25th — Took part in youth 
group gathering in the evening. 

May 26th— Holiness meeting 
at 9:00 a.m.; open-air meeting 
at 10:00; Sunday school at 11:15 
a.m. Delivered welcome speech in 
Spanish in night meeting. 



May 27th — Captain Alex 
Hughes and I were both sick 
from something we had eaten. 

May 28th — Attended home 
league rally in Santiago where 
I was called upon to sing a solo. 
Back to Puento Alto at night for 
soldiers' meeting. 

May 29th — Attended torch- 
bearers' meeting in the evening. 

May 30th — In Santiago all day 
for officers' councils. 

May 31st — With cadets at 
training college. Meetings in 
afternoon and evening. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 
Darkle Hutton 1$ compelled to be- 
come a member of a notorious ganfj 
of criminals — The Brothers of the 
Red Hand. After many escapades and 
countless trips to prison Darkie be- 
comes the gang leader, drawing on all 
his cunning to plan and execute 
many robberies. He is captured again 
and his mother, unable to bear the 
shame of her son's ways, loses her 
reason and is confined to a mental 
home. A baby smiles at him during 
another robbery attempt and this 
starts an imperceptible change in his 
life. He makes a half-hearted attempt 
to give up crime, but to no avail. Ar- 
rested again and thrown in prison 
Darkie makes bis escape, sliding down 
a 500-foot cliff to the sea and striking 
out for land. Soon he is captured ana 
again confined to prison. He saves 
the life of a prison guard and is freed. 
Darkie tries to "go straight" but soon 
falU prey to alcohol. However, a 
Christian neighbour takes an interest 
in him and Darkie begins to see his 
life as it really is. 

NOW READ ON 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

Darkie begins anew 

TkARKIE sat on an upturned 
■^ bucket beside the donkey's 
manger and held his aching head 
in his hands. He looked back 
upon a life in which long terms 
of imprisonment had alternated 
with brief spells of freedom. 

There had been some thrills. 
His days with Charles Peace had 
been exciting and his leadership 
of the Brothers of the Red Hand 
had given him prestige, but there 
had been much misery and suffer- 
ing for himself and his family. 

He thought of the beatings, of 
the solitary confinements, of the 
dark cells and the chains, which 
wrongdoing had brought him, 
and of how the "old woman" had 
suffered as much as he had done 
and was as dissatisfied with life 
as he. 

Tall and broad, a hefty sixteen 
stone of a woman, she was a 
proper "tartar". If anything ex- 
ceeded her ability to drink it was 
the amount of snuff she could 
take in a day, And if the amount 
she could take was anywhere near 
the amount she wiped down her 
dirty old dress that must have 
been a pretty considerable quan- 
tity. Darkie could not believe 
that either he or she were young 
enough to change their ways now. 

As if to help him get down to 
a real consideration of the prob- 
lem there came another visitor 
— a tall young fellow in Salva- 
tion Army uniform, Captain Tom 
Watts he said they called him. 
Hands in pockets he leaned 
against the donkey-stable door on 
Dawgreen and told the disrepu- 
table little man he was glad to 
see him. 

"Old Mrs. Field said you'd 
probably like me to drop in for 
a chat," he explained. 

When Tom Watts reached his 
quarters again he felt he needed 
a bath. He told his wife: "So I 
went over to the hovel where 
the old chap had been sleeping 
with his donkey. He could not 
speak six words without four of 
them being swear words. I told 
him that one of his neighbours 
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BROTHER OF 
THE RED HAND 



thought I could do something for 
him. He said I was the first re- 
ligious bloke that had had any- 
thing to do with him. I invited 
him to the hall and he said he 
would come." 

Though Darkie did not know 
it (nor the Fields, for that mat- 
ter), Captain Watts had become 
very discouraged with the lack 
of response he felt he was getting 
from the corps and the town. He 
was nearly on the point of not 
having a meeting that night since 
so few troubled to attend it. Then 
his wife said: "What about that 
little chap who's coming?" 

So they went to the hall and 
Mrs. Watts was leading comrades 



Then the Captain had a word. 

The man who had made his 
way up the two flights of stairs 
pretty easily, having the unusual 
advantage of being sober so late 
in the day, recognized the man 
on the platform as the very 
amiable chap who had called to 
see him after having visited the 
Field household. He was a decent 
sort of fellow who sat down on 
an orange box as if he had been 
used to it all his life and seemed 
in no way offended by the dirt 
and poverty of the place. Darkie 
felt that if this was the chap who 
was going to do the preaching he 
did not mind listening to him. 

But there was no preaching. 



a story by Reginald Woods 



in the singing of "Whiter than 
the snow". 

"If only people would believe 
and come and kneel to claim this 
cleansing!" she exclaimed; and 
they were all startled when a 
voice echoed, "Where's a poor 
devil to come and kneel?" 



Instead people like Long Sleng, 
whom everybody knew, got up 
and said what they had once 
been and how God had made 
them different now. He knew 
that it was believed by some in 
the town that Long Sleng had 
been involved in a murder, and 
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The young fellow in the uniform told the little man he was glad to see him. 



there were the Fields and others 
who all had a go at speaking. 
And there was much happy sing- 
ing and an earnest appeal by the 
Captain. 

Darkie came to the conclusion 
that if all these chaps could pull 
it off it would be worth his hav- 
ing a try. Twenty-three years of 
prison, beatings, chains, and leg- 
irons, dark cells and bread and 
water hadn't cured him. He had 
been sent to prison and sent to 
prison until the police were weary 
of arresting him. 

After the address Captain 
Watts guided the little donkey 
man to the front and talked with 
him for a long time about the 
folly of sin, and its enslaving 
power, and how God could de- 
liver even him from the chains 
that bound him. 

"Now you pray," suggested the 
Captain, after he had prayed for 
him. 

Darkie prayed in his own poor 
swearing language. "But never to 
his dying day did I ever hear 
him swear again," said Tom 
Watts forty years afterward. 
(To be concluded) 



Coming in two weeks' time 
— a new serial story taken 
from "The Old Corps", a 
thrilling and heart-moving 
account of changed lives. 



IDENTITA 

pilSTAVO DORE mentre viag- 
" giava nel sud d'Europa fu 
pregato di mostrare il passa- 
porto all'ufficio di frontiera. 

Dopo molte ricerche dovette 
convincersi di averlo perduto. 

— Che importa, disse: — 
Sono Gustavo Dore, il noto di- 
segnatore. 

— Impossible, rispose I'Uffi- 
ciale dellu dogana: — Troppe 
persone dichiarano di essere cio 
che non sono. Occorre che lei 
provi la sua identita. 

Ecco un lapis ed un foglio di 
carta, se lei e Gustavo Dore lo 
vedro subito. 

L'artista prese il lapis e ma- 
gistralmente, con pochi e rapidi 
tratti di matita riprodusse la 
scena originale della quale era 
I'eroe. 

— Non ho bisogno di altre 
prove, disse il doganiere, nes- 
sun altro all'infuori di Gustavo 
Dore avrebbe potuto disegnare 
cosi. Lo saluto e fece passare. 

E' facile chiamarsi cristiano, 

ma dimonstrarlo e un'altra cosa. 

— taken from the Italian "War Cry" 

The War Cry 



